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in the outer world. About 9,000 of them have settled in the
Jazirah since they crossed the frontier from Iraq during the
troubles of 1933.* A Board of Trustees, appointed by the
Council of the League of Nations and administering funds
contributed by the Governments concerned and by the League,
built villages and bought land for them. At the beginning of
1941, when their economic position was satisfactory, their special
administrative and fiscal regime came to an end and they became
an integral part of the Syrian State. Since then their economy
has been dislocated by the enlistment of a large proportion of
their members in the Iraq levies.

Split up between a large number of sects and peoples, none
of which dominates the rest, and lacking the element of stability
which would be furnished by a long-settled population, the
Jazirah presents a complex problem which is intensified by a
number of factors: tension between Christians and Moslems
and between Arabs and Kurds; the eternal enmity of Beduin
and settled folk; the influence of the clergy and particularly of
French missionaries; and interference by Turkey from just
across the frontier.

During the years of Mandatory rule, French policy was to
give the Jazirah strong and sympathetic administration, and so
enable the immigrants to settle down in their new homes, and
also to keep the Jazirah separate from the rest of Syria. The
nationalists, on the other hand, wish to avoid at all costs the
creation of another problem similar to that of Jebel Druze or the
Alawis; they therefore insist that the district must be ruled from
Damascus, sympathetically but without any concession to
separatist feeling. Of the inhabitants, some of the Beduin, Kurds,
Greek Orthodox and other Christians arc i& favour of the rule
of Damascus, but a large number botfc of Kurds and of Christians
would prefer autonomy under Western protection, Tfae most
important advocate of autonomy is the Syrian Catholic Patriarch,
Cardinal Tappoum. The Kurdish and Christian autonomists,
however, although united in opposition to Arab rrafingipligyrij are
not in agreement on many other questions.

The Arab Ckris&ais

Most of wfert has been said about the social and economic
position of the Christians in the other Arabic countries applies

1See Chapter Eleven.
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